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Recent Publications 


“LEARNING LANGUAGES IN 


A HURRY”—BUT NOT BY 
MIRACLES 


CHARLES RuMFORD WALKER’S interesting ar- 
ticle, “Language Teaching Goes to War,” in 
ScuHoot anv Society (April 3, 1943) and its 
condensed version, “Learning Languages in a 
Hurry,” in The Reader’s Digest (May, 1943) 
have stimulated widespread interest in the In- 
tensive Language Program of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the organization 
that is largely responsible for the progress de- 
scribed by Dr. Walker, although it is mentioned 
only in passing in the original article and not 
at all in The Reader’s Digest condensation. But 
the praise Dr. Walker has given the intensive 
language approach has had its drawbacks. I 
refer particularly to the impression apparently 
created in the minds of not-too-careful readers 
that through certain miraculous new methods 
we have almost completely if not completely 
eliminated the necessity for the investment of 
time, effort, and good old-fashioned mental per- 
piration in order to master a foreign language. 
As chairman of one of the ACLS committees 
that sponsored this program and as director of 
the Washington Inter-American Training Cen- 
ter, to which Dr. Walker refers in his article, 
T have been literally deluged with requests for 
information about the “miraculous new meth- 
ods,” and I am sure that J. Milton Cowan, di- 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON INTER-AMER- 
ICAN TRAINING CENTER 
rector of the Intensive Language Program, has 
received even more inquiries. 

Many of these inquirers have apparently 
overlooked these significant words in Dr. Walk- 
er’s article: “The suceess of these new classes 
is the result of hard work and keen interest 
harnessed to a rigorous, original method. .. .” 
The “Report of the First Year’s Operations of 
the Intensive Language Program of the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies,’ moreover, 
defines the course as follows: “By an intensive 
course the committees: mean a course which 
oceupies the full time of the student, generally 
computed at about fifteen hours of drill with 
native speakers, and from twenty to thirty hours 
of individual preparation per week. Two or 
three six-week sessions of this character, sepa- 
rated by short intervals of rest, seem to yield 
the best results in the shortest time.” 
the report refers to the necessity for “incessant 
drill-work.” 

All this is very far indeed from the idea 


Later on 


that some linguistic miracle-worker has dis- 
covered a “quickie” method by means of which 
all that is required is a linguistic expert, an 
educational hypodermic needle, and a willing 
“subject.” One can imagine the picture as cur- 


rently miseonceived. The colonel calls in the 
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“language shark,” and says, “Here, Lieutenant, 
inject some French (Spanish, Italian, German, 
Polish, Bulgarian, or what not) into this fellow 

he’s got to go abroad in a week!” And ina 
week, presto! a fluent master of French (Span- 
ish, Italian, German, Polish, Bulgarian, or what 
not) appears in the colonel’s tent, fresh as a 
French (Spanish, Italian, Ger- 
and 


daisy, full of 
man, Polish, Bulgarian, or 
“rarin’ to go!” Such seems to be the linguistic 


what not), 
pipe-dream inspired, in some quarters at least, 
by “Learning Languages in a Hurry.” 

The pity of it is that we Americans seem to 
be so gullible in matters of this kind—witness 
the vitamin-pill fad, or the various “get-rich- 
quick” methods for learning to play the piano, 
to make yourself a social lion, or to influence 
people, or for acquiring the equivalent of a 
college education in short order by reading just 
a few minutes every day. Foreign languages 
in particular have always suffered from the 
extravagant claims of “speak-easy” language 
schools and “methods.” 

It is especially regrettable that the Intensive 
Language Program of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the suecess of whose program 
in the unusual languages has been primarily due 
to careful analysis of the language, the use of 
native “informants,” strict limitation of objec- 
tives, small classes, and insistence on hard, con- 
centrated effort and practice, practice, practice, 
been misinterpreted as another 


should have 


educational “quickie” or “get-educated-quick” 
scheme. 
Walker cannot be blamed for 


If blame is to be fixed, 


Certainly Dr. 
the misinterpretation. 
it belongs, if anywhere, on the ambiguous title 
chosen by the editors of The Reader’s Digest. 
[I think a young man in one of the Army’s 


Specialized Training Programs would be more 


likely to characterize the system as “Learning 
Languages through Hard 
Work.” Here is a typical weekly program in 
one of the Army Specialized Training Program 
Russian, 17 hours per week; Russian 


Long Hours and 


schools: 
area studies, 10 hours per week; military lec- 
tures, 3 hours per week; gymnasium and drill, 
10 hours per week; compulsory’study-hours, 7 
to 9 p.m. and all free periods during the day. 
This does not sound like miracle-working ; if 
does suggest hard, consistent work, “incessant 


drill,” and concentration. 
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Here is another description, reproduced from 
Drew Pearson’s account, in his “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round” column, of the Navy’s Japa- 
nese School: 


Officer-candidate schools have a reputation for be- 
ing tough, but the Naval Intelligence Japanese Lan- 
guage School at Boulder (Colo.) sets a new record. 
Handpicked candidates from colleges and graduate 
schools pore over Japanese Kanji (word pictures) 
16 hours a day, 6 days a week, for 14 months. 

These 800 students are given intimate high-pres- 
sure instruction in classes of only five men each. 
The faculty consists of 150 Japanese-Americans, 
former professional and business men, recruited 
from the East and West Coast Japanese colonies. 

The course is intensive, and the students are given 
no job except the principal one of learning the diff- 
cult Japanese language. Unlike other officer eandi- 
dates, they have no guard duty, KP, or night 
bivouaes. Their job is to learn Japanese, learn it 
quickly, and learn it well. 


And a member of the same school, writing in 
the Middlebury College News-Letter, says: 


Many teachers among the alumni would probably 
like to know about the teaching methods used 
here—methods which succeed in doing the ‘‘impos- 
sible’’—teaching an Occidental the Japanese lan- 
guage from the cradle to college level in less than 
a year, 

As I said previously, memory by rote is the main- 
stay of the system limited by time. We have 
eighteen class-hours a week, plus a weekly three- 
hour exam on Saturday mornings. Most of us 
average at least six hours a day of outside prepara- 
tion, more than twice the time I spent in Middle- 
bury. Weekends are relatively free except for 
those who took a night off during the week. 

Classes are in five- or six-man sections. The 
schedule is divided into reading, dictation, and 
conversation classes and each section has six dif- 
ferent teachers for the work, including one main 
reading teacher who covers the lessons in the text- 
book. These books, a graded series, are supple- 
mented by lists of idioms and materials for drill, 
as well as by daily written exercises on the work 
of the day. The oral method is followed mainly, 
but we are bombarded by teaching from every 
angle. First, the reading teacher goes over the 
lesson and we learn by ear, then recite. The fol- 
lowing day the dictation teacher will dictate to us 
at the board wheré we are closely supervised. Next 
hour, we speak the language in conversation class, 
each student drilled individually. 

You ean see how individual the instruction is, 
with the result that throughout the year most stu- 
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dents average over 90 per cent in the weekly trans- 
lation exams. Yet there are great difficulties in ap- 
plying this method or any part of it to the high- 
school teaching of languages. However, as far as 
time and class-size will allow, it would profit those 
interested to apply a reading-dictation-conversation 
system, especially to increase use of the spoken lan- 
Our 
texts are based on the child-learning theory: that 
the child first learns a language through the ear, 
then through the mouth, and much later, consci- 
ously, through grammar forms. 


guage in classrooms as an aid to beginners. 


This, again, suggests not miracle-working, but 
Not 


that it is all drudgery by any means, for in- 


well-planned, concentrated, hard work. 


structors in the “area-studies” courses sometimes 
complain that the students put in even more 
time than is required on their language work, 
with corresponding neglect (relative only) of 
their “area-studies” preparation. But it is ob- 
vious that no one goes through such a program 
without realizing that he is working—hard—as 
he never has worked before at any intellectual 
task. 

Emphasis upon hard work and concentration, 
however, by no means implies that the particu- 
lar method followed in the Intensive Language 


Ewemt@. ... 
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Program is not new and important, for it is. 
But we should not overlook the equally impor- 
tant point that small classes, long hours, con- 
sistent effort, rigorous preparation, even “inces- 


sant drill” and “rote memory-work” (those 
bugbears of some edueationists) are crucial 


elements in the over-all method in this instance. 

The ACLS Intensive Language Program and 
the Army Specialized Training Program will 
doubtless make a definite contribution to the 
improvement of foreign-language teaching at 
all levels. That contribution, however, will be 
along common-sense lines, such as use of the 
psychological factors involved in the conversa- 
tional approach, careful planning and strict 
limitation of objectives and materials, small 
classes (perhaps!), concentration on the lan- 
guage alone (perhaps!) for a year or a semester 
to the exclusion of all other unrelated subjects, 
greater use of phonograph aids and of “native” 
teachers where available, and doubtless in other 
aspects of the language-learning problem—but 
without miracles. In the meantime, it would not 
hurt to keep our feet on the ground and our 
heads on our shoulders instead of in the clouds, 
when we hear the magical phrase “Learning 
Languages in a Hurry.” 





THE STATE DEPARTMENT APPOINTS 
DEAN KEFAUVER EDUCATIONAL 
CONSULTANT 
THE Department of State has appointed as 
its consultant on educational reconstruction in 
conquered countries Grayson N. Kefauver, dean, 
School of Edueation, Stanford University. This 
appointment is apparently an outcome of Dean 
Kefauver’s pioneer leadership in the study of 
reconstruction problems, as evidenced particu- 
larly in organizing and directing the discussions 
of the International Education Assembly, which 
met at Harpers Ferry (W. Va.), September 13- 
17, 1943, and reports of which appeared in 
ScHOOoL AND Society, September 25 and Novem- 

ber 6. 

The New York Times (December 12) states 
that Dr. Kefauver will serve the Department of 
State on full time under a leave of absence from 
Stanford University, and will continue as chair- 


man of the assembly. Alonzo F. Meyers, pro- 
fessor of education, New York University, and 
chairman, NEA Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Edueation, is quoted by the 
Times as follows: 

I am happy to learn that our State Department is 
apparently planning to become active in this field. 
Evidently the appointment of Dean Kefauver does 
indicate that we may expect rather vigorous and 
constructive action in the matter of international 
co-operation on educational matters. 


THE TEACHING OF PORTUGUESE 
SPREADS TO THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 


Fottowina the formulation of the Good 
Neighbor Policy, the colleges and universities 
of the United States increased their emphasis 
on the study of Spanish and, in some cases, of 


Portuguese. According to reports from several 
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institutions, more attention is being given this 
vear to Portuguese than has hitherto been the 
custom. The University of Minnesota, for ex- 
ample, included the language as “one of the 


” 


novelties” in the department of Romance lan- 
guages, College of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts. 


rollment in the eourses in Portuguese “has in- 


Columbia University reports that the en- 


creased 124 per cent,” according to Frederico de 
Onis, professor of Spanish literature, and classes 
have been expanded to inelude all branches of 
“Columbia is now one of 
the few United States to 


award a Ph.D. in Portuguese.” Barnard College 


study in its literature. 


universities in the 


has added a new elass in intermediate grammar 
and literature, taught by Maria de Lourdes Sa 
Pereira, technical adviser for the Ministry of 
Edueation, Brazil. 

The Horace Mann-Lineoln Sehool of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, gave an intensive 
course in Portuguese during the summer of 1943, 
in co-operation with the Offiee of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Sa Pereira. The pupils enrolled 
in the summer course are continuing their work 
during the present semester. 

Through the efforts of several associate super- 
intendents of schools in New York City—Ste- 
phen F. Bayne, Frederick Ernst, Jacob Green- 
berg, and George F. Pigott, Jr—and William 
H. Bristow, assistant director, Bureau of Ref- 
erence, Research, and Statisties, the Board of 
Edueation in July passed a resolution author- 
teaching of Portuguese in Central 
Commercial High School, Teehnieal Evening 
High Sehool, and Washington Irving High 
School. Gordon R. Mirick, assistant director, 
Division of Teachers College Schools and School 


izing the 


Experimentation, was also instrumental in fur- 
thering the plans of the Board of Edueation 
and has been active in enlisting the support of 
a number of colleges in accepting Portuguese 
“for admission on the same basis as... French 
and German.” So far, no college has refused, 
and the following have “definitely accepted it 


for admission: Barnard, Columbia, Hofstra, 
Wellesley, Smith, Queens, and Long Island 
University.” 

On November 23, the Central Commercial 


High 


Portuguese classes with special exercises at 


School commemorated the opening of 
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which Mr. Mirick presided. Among the speak- 
ers were: James §. Carson, chairman, Foreign 
Education Committee, National Foreign Trade 
Council, Ine.; Alberto Bonaschi, 
the Board of Higher Edueation; Joseph T. 
Wilson, president, American Brazilian Asso- 
ciation; Harold E. Davis, director, division of 
education and teacher aids, Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs; and 
Charles T. Stewart, of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia ex- 
pressed great satisfaction with the establishment 


member of 


eation. 


of the classes in Portuguese and said that he 
would like to see the city’s publie schools offer 
Russian and Chinese as well. 

A Brazilian flag was presented to the high 
school by Sonia Correia, daughter of the Consul 
General of Brazil in New York, and accepted 
by Joseph Casino, president of the Student 
Council of the high school. 


CO-OPERATIVE COMMISSION ON 
TEACHER EDUCATION PLANS 
MEETING 

Mempers of the Co-operative Commission on 
Teacher Education in Pennsylvania will hold a 
joint conference with school administrators in 
Harrisburg on Tuesday forenoon, December 28. 
The purpose of the conference will be to discuss 
imperative changes needed in the nature and 
functions of the educational program to meet 
the needs of youth and adults in the postwar 
period. 

George L. Maxwell, assistant secretary, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, Washington, is 
scheduled to lead the opening discussion on the 
topie, “New Teach New Duties.” 
Educational needs, which have emerged during 
the years of the depression and the war and 
which have yet to be met fully, will be empha- 
sized in Dr. Maxwell’s presentation. 

How the existing personnel and services of the 
schools may be adapted to provide the types and 
kinds of educational services needed in the fu- 
ture will be discussed by a panel consisting of 
Sydney V. Rowland, superintendent of schools, 
Radnor Township (Wayne, Pa.), leader, and 
representatives of the colleges and universities, 
the teachers colleges, and the public schools of 
the commonwealth. 

Charles L. Cushman, co-ordinator of the eur- 


Occasions 
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riculum effort, Philadelphia publie schools, will 
review conditions that make leadership impera- 
tive in the training of teachers and in the plan- 
ning of educational programs for tomorrow’s 


schools. 


ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS, INC., UNDER 
NEW OWNERSHIP 


AcQguisiTION of Erpi Classroom Films, Ine., 
from the Western Electrie Company by Encyelo- 
paedia Britannica, Ine., was announced (Novem- 
ber 29) by William Benton, chairman of the 
board of Britannica and vice-president of the 
University of Chicago, to which the “175-year- 
old publishing organization was given last Jan- 
uary by Sears Roebuck and Company.” 

In announcing the purchase of the film com- 
pany, Mr. Benton said: 


... When Sears Roebuck and Company made the 
gift of Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., the univer- 
sity welcomed it not only because of the world-wide 
importance of the Encyclopaedia Britannica itself, 
but also because the Britannica organization offered 
facilities for extending the university ’s educational 
ventures in other fields. The purchase of Erpi 
Films is a natural and logical phase of this exten- 
sion of Britannica as an educational organization 
allied to the university. ... 

Association of the university with Erpi may re- 
sult not only in expansion of production of films 
for classroom use, but also in expansion in other 
types of educational films used outside the elass- 
room. The university’s relationship to the enter- 
prise will be confined to making its educational 
knowledge and staff available to the Erpi organi- 


zation. 
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The poliey and personnel of Erpi will eon- 
tinue unchanged under the new ownership. E. 
E. Shumaker is president and chief executive 
officer, and H. C. Grubbs, vice-president, direets 
the sales organization. Mr. Shumaker has been 
added to the board of Eneyelopaedia Britannica, 
Ine., which also is the board of Erpi Classroom 
Films, Ine. 

A REPORT ON THE RECRUITMENT OF 
STUDENT NURSES 

THE counseling service of the National Nurs- 
ing Council for War Service, Ine.—“the first of 
its kind to be undertaken on a national seale by 
the profession of nursing”’—is winning favor in 
the colleges and universities of the country, ae- 
cording to a report sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
under date of November 12. 

Favorable replies to a letter asking whether 
the institution would be interested in availing 
itself of the service were received from “696 . 
out of a possible 763... and 146 institutions 
have already welcomed representatives.” At this 
time, full reports on 63 visits had been received 
and showed that a total of “10,126 persons at- 
tended the meetings arranged, and 230 faculty 
members and 566 students met [the] speaker in 
conference.” 

It is apparent, from the detailed report, that 
the recruiting program is having encouraging 
results, and it is hoped that the plan will be in- 
strumental in enlisting an even greater number 
of young persons in the cause that means so 
much to the welfare and the future of the coun- 
try. A report of the recruiting plan was given 


in SCHOOL AND Society, November 6. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Rosert STANFORTH, instructor in business 
education (1942-43), Russell Sage College 
(Troy, N. Y.), has been appointed president, 
Bay Path Institute of Commerce, Springfield, 
Mass. He will also hold the post of treasurer, 
sueceeding Joseph D. Bates, one of the founders 
of the school, who has resigned as trustee and 
treasurer. Mr. Stanforth has been serving as 
registrar since the beginning of the academic 
year. 


Hayes E. Overcasu has been appointed head- 
master, Harriman Farm School, Monsey, N. Y. 


SAMUEL P. FRANKLIN, head of the depart- 
ment of religious education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, has succeeded Einar W. Jacobsen as 
dean, School of Edueation. The appointment 
of a committee, of which Dr. Franklin was a 
member, to administer the school following the 
appointment of Dean Jacobsen as_ president, 
University of Louisville (Ky.), was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, July 24. 
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Horr F. VANDEVER has been named dean of 


women, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Broruer AUGUSTINE Pui.ip, head of the de- 
partment of English, Manhattan College (New 
York City), has been appointed assistant dean 
of the college to aid Brother Potamian, dean of 
the college, dean, School of Arts and Sciences, 
and co-ordinator of the ASTP. 

Leo L. RockweE.ui, former director, School 
of Language and Letters, Colgate University 
(Hamilton, N. 
of the 


English 


Y.), has been appointed head 


English House for Latin Americans, 


Language Institute, University of 
Michigan. 
Hin, land 


nomies, Cornell University, has succeeded Wil- 


Forrest F, professor of eco- 


liam I. Myers as head of the department of 
agricultural economics. The latter’s accession 
to the deanship of the College of Agriculture 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, October 
23. Cedrie H. Guise, of the personnel adminis- 
tration, has been named head of the department 
of forestry. 

LAWRENCE MILLER CLUM has been appointed 
chairman of the department of English, ASTP, 


Auburn Branch, Syracuse (N. Y.) University. 


named head of the 


Wesleyan 


JANE DALE has been 


department of chemistry, College, 


Macon, Ga. 

HLIZABETH VASS LEwIs, former assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, Ball State Teach- 
ers College (Muncie, Ind.), has been appointed 
director of physical education for women, Bir- 
mingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. 


FranNcIS ELMER McManon, whose dismissal 
by the University of Notre Dame was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, December 11, has been 
appointed associate professor of philosophy, the 
University of Chieago. According to an an- 
nouncement by Robert M. Hutchins, president, 
December 10, Dr. MeMahon, “as a member of 
the faculty of the College, will participate in 
the university’s educational plan for undergrad- 
uates, often called the Chicago plan.” Among 
other recent appointments are: Fritz Marti, 
chairman, department of philosophy, University 
of Maryland, visiting associate professor of phi- 
losophy for the year; Thomas Hall, formerly of 


Lawrenceville (N. J.) School, assistant pro- 
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fessor of biological sciences; William O’Meara, 
formerly of Fordham Univers:'y, visiting asso- 
ciate professor of the humanities; and Millard 
Binyan, formerly of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, instructor in the humanities. 


CuHartotte A. Wricut, former assistant 
dean, Ward-Belmont School (Nashville, Tenn.), 
has been appointed professor of psychology and 
religion, Centenary Junior College, Hacketts- 
town, N. J. 


ETHEL BEATRICE CALLAHAN has been 
pointed associate professor of 


Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


ap- 
mathematics, 


RowENA WELLMAN has been named assistant 
professor of commercial education, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, 


Greensboro. 


MARGUERITE OvuGH has been appointed assist- 
ant professer of music, Bethany College, Linds- 
borg, Kans. 


Troy L. Srearns, former director of rural 
Michigan State Normal College 
(Ypsilanti), has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, East Lansing. 


education, 


THE Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology (Houghton) announced the following 
changes in staff, December 6: in the 3,656th 
Service Unit, Army Service Forees, Captain 
Conrad Hirsch has received the rank of major; 
Captain H. L. Pennington has been assigned to 
the unit to serve as adjutant and personnel 
officer; Captain H. B. Whitley, as plans and 
training officer, and First Lieutenant G. O. 
Grigsby, as commander of B Company; Lt. 
E. P. Kelly and Lt. Richard Walker have been 
transferred to other stations. Under date of 
December 10, it was announced that Karstens 
Kennedy, former instructor in the Army Signal 
Corps School (Ashland, Wise.), had been ap- 
pointed special instructor in electrical engineer- 
ing to “teach advanced-phase courses” in the 
ASTP, and that Neil Lockwood, special in- 
structor of Army Air Forees and ASTP stu- 
dents, had resigned. 

JoHN T. WALTER has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of economics and geography, Uni- 
versity of Delaware. 
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EpNA JANE NeEssitT has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of physical education, Rich- 
mond (Va.) Professional Institute. 


named to an 
Bennett College, 


A. ELam has been 


English, 


MAMIE 
instructorsl'‘p in 
ireensboro, N. C. 


LovIsE D. BuonacGuro has been appointed to 
the staff of the department of physical educa- 
tion, Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, 
Kans. 

RutH ALLRED FARMER has been appointed 
instructor in modern dancing, University of 
Georgia. 


Joun P. Mixner, of the University of Mis- 
souri, has been appointed to the staff of the 
department of zoology and the experiment sta- 
He will con- 
tinue research on milk produetion which he be- 
May A. Strong, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been appointed in- 


tion, Louisiana State University. 
gan in Missouri. 


struector in voice. 


ELIZABETH MARIE BECKER has been appointed 
instructor in social studies, Cedar Crest College, 
Allentown, Pa. 


To help with the “greatly increased teaching 
load in mathematics and physies,” oceasioned by 
the Army, Navy, and other training programs 
at Cornell University, the following persons 
from other departments are contributing their 
services: T. L. Bayne, R. F. Chandler, V. L. 
Frampton, L. Guttman, K. B. Lane, T. A. Ryan, 
H. R. Smart, G. Winter, and Alice C. Hudson, 
in the department of mathematics, and J. A. 
Dye, C. L. Cottrell, W. T. M. Forbes, and P. A. 
Readio, in the department of physics. The “de- 
partment of mathematics alone has a teaching 
staff now of 57 compared with a normal comple- 
ment of 22.” 


JoHN A. TiERNEY has been appointed in- 
structor in mathematics, Norwich University, 
Northfield, Vt. 


Rosert M. Exner has been appointed in- 
structor in mathematies, Arizona State Teachers 
College, Flagstaff. 


Frep E. Atkins has been appointed to the 
department of mathematics, Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Va. 
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THE Very RevEREND ANGUS Dun, dean, 
Episcopal Theological School (Cambridge, 


Mass.), has been named Bishop of Washington 
BD: €.) to late Right 
James E. Freeman. Dr. Dun will continue his 


succeed the Reverend 


academic duties until the middle of next se- 
mester, when he will go to Washington for the 


consecration ceremonies in the spring. 


Howarp B. Jerrerson, professor of philoso- 
phy and assistant dean, Colgate University, has 
been granted a six-month leave of absenee to 
undertake for the Rockefeller 
study of the teaching of religion in American 
Paul 8. 


head of the department of political science, has 


Foundation a 


colleges and universities. Jacobsen, 


been named acting assistant dean. 


J. BurKE Severs, professor of English, Le 
high University (Bethlehem, Pa.), has accepted 
an appointment as visiting professor at Yale 
University for the remainder of the aeademie 
year. Dr. Severs will give courses in ‘Chaucer 
and medieval drama... taking over the duties 
of the late Karl Young, Sterling professor of 
English.” 

ArtHurR C. Bunce, whose promotion to the 
rank of associate professor of economics, Lowa 
State College of 
Arts, was recently announeed by the college, has 


Agriculture and Mechanie 
accepted a post as senior economist with the 
division of researeh and statisties, Federal Re- 
“He will in- 


‘ 


serve Board, Washington, D. C. 
itiate and develop research in the field of agri- 
cultural economies.” 

WENZELL Brown has been appointed spe- 
cialist in defense-security promotion, U. 8. 
Treasury Department. 

THE Society of the Sigma Xi, at its 44th an- 
nual convention in Chicago, December 4, elected 
Ernest Carroll Faust, professor of parasitology, 
School of Medicine, Tulane University, to the 
Executive Committee, and Lincoln T. Work, of 
the Metal and Thermit Corporation, Rahway 
(N. J.), to the Membership. 


Harlow Shapley, director, Harvard College Ob- 


Committee on 


servatoery, whose election to the presidency was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, March 27, will 
continue in this post for the coming 
George B. Pegram, dean of graduate faculties, 


Columbia University, was re-elected treasurer, 


year. 
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and George A. Baitsell, professor of biology, 
Yale University, was re-elected secretary. 

J. THORSTEN SELLIN, professor of sociology, 
University of Pennsylvania, whose appointment 
as professor of sociology and chairman of the 
department, Northwestern University, was an- 
nounced by the latter institution, as reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, December 11, has sent 
word to the journal that he does not plan to ae- 
cept the appointment. 

RayMoNnD C. Wass has been elected to succeed 
Frank Malone as superintendent of schools, 
Hamilton, Mass. Mr. Malone has resigned from 
the superintendency because of ill health, but 


will continue as a member of the teaching staff. 


Joun M. Tuomas, president, Norwich Uni- 
versity, announced, December 12, his intention 
to retire. Dr. Thomas, who is seventy-three 
years old and who has held the presidency since 
1939, told the “The 
when Norwich needs a president who is able to 


Trustees : time has come 
work harder than it is possible for me at my 
time of life.” 

THORNWELL JACOBS, who revived Oglethorpe 
University (Atlanta) in 1913 after it had been 
closed since 1863, “is being relieved as president 
Kdgar Watkins, 
the university’s Executive Com- 


at the age of sixty-six years.” 
chairman of 
mittee, will act as president until a suceessor 
ean be elected. 

CONSTANCE WARREN, since 1929 president, 
Sarah Lawrence College (Bronxville, N. Y.), 
has asked to be relieved of her duties as soon 


as a suceessor can be found. 


Recent Deaths 

THE REVEREND JOHN F. Mepina, well-known 
musician and a priest of the Augustinian Order 
in America, died, December 5, at the age of sev- 
enty-three years. Father Medina taught musie 
at Villanova (Pa.) College (1897-1902), at St. 
Augustine’s College (Havana), 1902-11, and at 
St. Rita’s High School, Chicago, 1914-29. 

May E. PEapopy, 
tional supervisor, Bureau of Child Develop- 
ment and Parent Edueation, New York State 
Education Department, died, December 7. Dr. 
Peabody had served the department from 1929 


former associate eduea- 


until her retirement last November. 


ERNEST FREDERICK PIHLBLAD, former presi- 
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dent, Bethany College (Lindsborg, Kans.), sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, December 9, at the age 
of seventy years. Dr. Pihlblad, who had served 
the college as professor of Latin (1895-1904), 
became president in the latter year and con- 
tinued in this post until his retirement, 1941. 
In 1920, he was made a Knight of the Royal 
Order of Vasa by King Gustavus V of Sweden. 
ALVA AGEER, first director of agricultural ex- 
tension (1912-18), College of Agriculture, Rut- 
gers University, and first Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for New Jersey (1916-25), died, December 
10, at the age of eighty-five years. During his 
service, he organized the first educational pro- 
grams of the extension division of the college 
and also “the regulatory program of the State 
Department of Agriculture.” Before going to 
New Jersey, Mr. Agee had served as professor 
in charge of agricultural extension, the Penn- 
sylvania State College, and as acting dean. 


b 


THE REVEREND GEORGE SUTHERLAND, presi- 
dent (1893-1911) of the former Baptist College 
(Grand Island, Nebr.), died, December 11, at 
the age of ninety-five years. 

ALBERT GAYLORD WILLEY, instructor in biol- 
ogy and English, Porter Military Academy 
(Charlestown, S. C.), succumbed to a_ heart 
attack, December 12, at the age of fifty-four 
years. Prior to his service at the academy, 
Mr. Willey had taught at Williams College 
(Williamstown, Mass.) and had held a profes- 
sorship of biology at the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. 


Other Items 

For the first time since the establishment of 
the American School of the Air (1929), the net- 
works of the Columbia Broadeasting System 
will carry the programs of the school during 
the Christmas holidays, December 20—January 1. 

On October 12, the Japanese Cabinet ap- 
proved “extraordinary wartime measures con- 
cerning edueation” that included a “drastic eur- 
tailment of high-school and college enrollments 
and the thorough renovation of the educational 
system, stressing the necessity of a more efficient 
national defense training.” The decree, which 
was broadeast by the Japanese Palau radio, 
ordered that 1944 enrollments in higher schools 
“should not exceed in general one third of the 
enrollment throughout the nation at present” 
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and that “set enrollment for colleges shall in 
general be limited to about one half that which 
prevailed before.” The broadcast was recorded 
by the U. S. Foreign Broadcast Intelligence 
Service. 

BROADENING its scope from a traditional em- 
phasis on teacher-education to the wider fields 
of adult education and community service, the 
Extension Division of Hampton ( Va.) Institute 
has adopted a program focused on other needs 
of the Tidewater area. Of special interest is 
a night class in basie elementary education in 
a nearby defense-housing project for a group 
of housewives and shipyard and dock workers, 
without the rudiments of literacy, who are now 
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learning to read and write under an instructor 


provided by the division. A similar class is 


planned for another housing development in 
this area. Adult classes in typing and short- 
hand, in great demand in this section, are also 
sponsored by the division. The community- 
service activities are providing for service men 
in six white and Negro USO centers a series of 
and 


“Sunday Afternoons” of an educational 


eultural nature, including panel discussions, 


musie and dramatic presentations. 
Another aspect of the division’s program is the 
Hampton Institute Forum of the Air, to be 


broadeast by a local radio station every other 


progranis, 


Sunday evening. 


Shorter Papers... 





DESTRUCTION OF LEARNING! 


Ir there were only one thing to keep us true 
to the trust that is imposed upon us as men and 
women dedicated to learning, it is the story of 
ibe destruction of the libraries of Europe. The 
deliberate and diabolical nature of the Nazis’ 
crimes in burning the priceless library of the 
Royal Society of Naples and the University of 
Naples, with its ancient archives, shocks the 
world of learning. 

This destruction is organized, methodical van- 
dalism. According to authentie reports, it re- 
quired squads of men, trucks with cans of gaso- 
line, and hand grenades to set the fires. To burn 
to ashes 200,000 books, the blaze had to be kept 
going for three days, under German guard to 
prevent Italians from saving their treasures. 

Perhaps no crime they have committed is a 
greater indictment of the Germans—not even 
their mass murder of human bodies—than this 
attempted mass murder of human minds. It is 
aimed not only at the present generation, but at 
future generations; not only at Italians, but at 
the whole civilized world. The accumulated 
wealth of centuries of philosophic and scientific 
thinking so destroyed can never be replaced. 

This is no exceptional case. It is the Nazi 
plan. 

In Poland, the Germans completed the de- 
struction of the University of Warsaw, after 
bombing it as a military hospital and then pil- 





1 From an address to the faculty of the George 
Washington University, October, 1943. 





laging it, by using its valuable books to light 
fires in the stoves. Almost every university in 
Poland suffered a similar fate. The Nazis first 
looted, then destroyed what they did not want 
for themselves. 

In Czechoslovakia, from the University Li- 
brary in Prague, thousands of volumes were 
thrown out the windows and then loaded by 
shovelfuls into trucks to be used in paper mills. 
The order there, too, was looting, burning, and 
destruction. 

From Smolensk’s library thousands of vol- 
umes were sent up in flames by the Nazis. 

While Poland, Czechoslovakia, Russia, and 
now Italy, have been victims of the most ruth- 
less German vandalism, other countries have 
suffered too, particularly from looting. 

The Burgundian manuscripts of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, the pride of France, have been 
declared Frankish and have been taken to the 
Prussian State Library. 

The Library of the Netherlands 
Seminary in Amsterdam—before the invasion 
of Holland one of Europe’s outstanding schools 
of Jewish theology—is authentically reported 
to have been totally destroyed by the Nazis. 

The Geophysical Library at Copenhagen has 
been stripped and burned by war, with the loss 
of all of Niels Bohr’s work—the geophysical 
data of Denmark for two centuries. 

Behind these criminal acts is the clear intent 
of ruining or greatly impairing the future of 
some ten countries in Europe—of wiping out 


Israelite 
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the fruit of the civilized minds of some 5,000 
years. 

$y such acts the Nazis have indicted them- 
selves before the learning of all time. 

Citoyp Heck MARVIN 

PRESIDENT, 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 

UNIVERSITY 


THE UNIQUE SERVICES OF THE 
WOMEN’S COLLEGES IN WAR- 
TIME 

DurtnGc World War I there was an unprece- 
denfed demand for trained technicians for mili- 
tary service. This unusual eall for a special 
need caused by war gave rise at once to the in- 
troduction of so-called practical courses in both 
our colleges and our publie schools and for a 
time at least crowded out many cultural and 
spiritual courses. The burden of maintaining 
cultural courses fell upon the women’s colleges. 
There were two reasons why these colleges could 
keep their faces turned toward the finer things 
of life. 


nical courses among the women. 


First there was small demand for tech- 
Second, wo- 
men more constantly and persistently than men 
uphold an appreciation of a higher life and of 
a better way of living. 

Here again history repeats itself. For just 
as in World War I, so in World War II our 
colleges for women cling to the traditional eol- 
lege courses that are more econeerned with mak- 
ing life ideal and richer in the development 
of soul powers which ean contribute to the daily 
satisfaction of thought and aspiration. In ex- 
pressing this view it is not to be understood that 
our colleges for women are theological semi- 
naries. They continue to conduct strong scien- 
tifie eourses, social-welfare work, and courses 
especially adapted to train women for what 
seem to be the practical foundations for services 
for which the woman is particularly fitted— 
home-making, teaching, social-service work, sec- 
retarial work, missionary work, research, ete. 
But the cultural courses in languages, literature, 
history, and government, coupled with the ac- 
tual practice of good will toward others, which 
is an outstanding virtue of our colleges for 
women and is carried on in study, classroom, 
recreation, and sports, make possible and prob- 
able the dissemination of better ideals for higher 
and happier living. 
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Coming from our colleges for women there is 
a refinement of both manners and spirit which 
cannot be overlooked in their persistent deter- 
mination not to permit so-called practical stud- 
ies, which developed from technical demands, to 
destroy the cultural values in courses of study 
which they are not prepared to sacrifice on the 
war altar. 
W. W. Boyp 

PRESIDENT EMERITUS, 
THE WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

OXFORD, OHIO 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND OUR 
FOREIGN POLICY 


COMPLAINTS 
foreign policy. 


are common that we have no 
If we had one, it would be a 
cart before the horse as our common knowledge 
of foreign affairs upon which to build any 
We have generously as- 
sumed commitments in China, the Philippines, 
South America, and many other places, without 
providing a wise administration or power to 
We have 
assumed the broad tenets of the Atlantic Charter 
behind which we put men and resources to give 
freedom to the oppressed, freedom on the seas, 
equality in trade, and equal access to raw mate- 
Unless we bring more intelligent support 
to these later commitments than was done for 
those of the last war, this struggle is for naught. 
Our lack of knowledge of foreign affairs will 


policy is close to nil. 


enforce them against an aggressor. 


rials. 


not prevent our winning this Armageddon, for 
we have the power, the industrial production, 
and a united effort, but to establish a permanent 
peace there must be a clear understanding of 
all foreign entanglements. Not national propa- 
ganda but « clear policy for guidance in all our 
global affairs irrespective of race, creed, poli- 
tics, or nationalism. 

Our victories will be on many shores but to 
give long-continued justice to those freed, the 
coming generation must have guidance to a clear 
understanding of our foreign relationships. 
This instruction must avoid intense nationalism 
and give a fair appraisement of our place in 
the world. Nationalism based on isolation is 
today’s great hindrance to the world’s peace. 
The conquest of the air compels us to become 
world-wide citizens. So, we might well begin 
in our common schools with the best features 
of internationalism that experts can devise. 
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This simple instruction should be so effective 
as to destroy the evils of intense nationalism 
that have caused the bitter European quarrels, 
the blind devotion of the Japanese to their 
wholly mythical past, and the inability of the 
Germans to resist the false ideas of their race 
superiority and super-power in war. Wide- 
spread information on internationalism for us 
is the only basis for a foreign policy that will 
stand. Our greatest statesmen have found that 
uninformed people reject the good as well as the 
evil in foreign policies. 

Events of today require global international- 
ism. Great effort will be required to bring us to 
a simple understanding of the value of an active 
foreign policy. The excellent pioneer work of 
the many organizations in this country and other 
lands should be greatly enlarged. Learned men 
in schools and colleges have always conditioned 
people to believe and to die if necessary for 
To- 
day the importance of their leadership is greater 


their country’s ideals, both true and false. 


than ever in shaping the world of tomorrow. 
This insistence on informing the people in for- 
eign affairs is no dream or Utopia but a force 
to guide the world away from wars brought on 
by poor leadership, misunderstanding, and ig- 
norance. We must create in this country a pub- 
lie opinion that understands and backs a for- 
eign policy. This can be done by broad pub- 
licity and wise schooling in world affairs. 
Better international for us 
would develop from more instruction in geo- 
graphic thinking directed to give a clear focus 
of the world situation created by the world-wide 
airways that bring all people within sixty flying 
Geographic thinking about the world’s 
of their present 


understanding 


hours. 
people gives understanding 
problems, a knowledge not so widely distributed 
among our politicians and routine educators. 
This geographic understanding of other people 
is not obtained by a few tourists, an exchange 
of letters, a hurried conference, a few commer- 
cial reports, a treaty or two; it is attained only 
by a long-continued educational program, wisely 
administered in school and college and continued 
by the press and radio. 

Common-school geography, the present chief 
means of world study, is in the greatest flux in 
its history, and if this change is wisely guided to 
a clearer understanding of how the world’s peo- 
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ple use their environment, there could be built 
into the nation’s youth an intelligent basis for a 
foreign policy. Our schools have the organi- 
zations for doing this task, but the problem is to 
inspire and convince educators of the great need 
of metamorphosing the static geography courses 
of broad generalizations into a geography of 
active ideas of world relationships that will in- 
fluence us in our home affairs as well as in our 
relations with our world neighbors. 

Our teacher-training institutions should elimi- 
nate from their history and geography courses 
those materials that have lost their present hu- 
man values. Their training courses should em- 
phasize those facts that give explanation to the 
present world situation and propose some plans 
as to their future solution. These institutions 
must give teachers more power to think in geo- 
graphical ideas of the relevant facts of the 
World 


must be so organized and carried by teachers 


present world geography. information 
to their classes as to become a definite influ- 
ence in our national foreign policy. It is long 
past time for a better organization of geog- 
raphy materials for schools. A new and much 
needed technique should bind together and use 
all the geographic tools to give vivid and correct 
impressions. The map, the picture, the text, the 
motion picture, and the exercise are all tools 
that a well-trained teacher must use to present 
effectively this new geography. 

The blind eannot lead the blind and great 
effort should be made to give teachers interest- 
ing and suitable material that is clear in its sub- 
ject matter and that provides a skillful tech- 
nique in geographic thinking about important 
world problems. One of the newer and neg- 
lected tools for education, the motion picture, 
might be more widely utilized in presenting 
geographic problems if the teacher-training in- 
stitutions seriously considered its power and 
prepared teachers with an effective technique 
for its use in the geography classroom. 

Practically all school systems need a wise and 
a thorough revision of their present geography 
programs. The indistinct ideas of the social- 
study historians have not sueceeded because the 
most elementary basic ideas have been neglected 
in their effort to fuse and integrate. The re- 
sults have often been vague, pointless ideas. 


John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
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Education, said recently : “Social-studies courses 
can be so thoroughly fused that the students 
come out confused.” Many of the necessary 
concepts of geography have been fogged with 
items of culture and background bric-a-brae. 
Such material should not burden the pupil and 
hinder his opportunity of obtaining some train- 
ing in geographic thinking that is needed in the 
present world crisis. 

Instruction in geography in our high schools 
is at an all-time low in subject matter, amount 
skill of Little if any 
political geography is included in the secondary- 


of time, and teacher. 
If it is present in any form it 


The teacher is often 


school program. 
is given little attention. 
unprepared and quite likely to be assigned this 
subject as a secondary item in his or her pro- 
gram. The best in political geography together 
with the latest geographical interpretations of 
the relationships of our country to the world 
should be available to all high-school students. 
Our present high-school instruction in modern 
geography is a weak link in the preparation 
of our young people for the developing inter- 
national problems. Our young men go into this 
war at a disadvantage in their ignorance of the 
basic political and economic forces that have 
produced this world struggle. Simple tests of 
picked men in any branch of the service give 
ample proof that the most necessary basic ideas 
of the world and the relation of their country 
thereto have been almost entirely neglected in 
their high-school and college training. 

There is more hope of success in giving simple 
basic geographic ideas in the elementary school. 
However, in some places the elementary geogra- 
phy has been almost extinguished by the “social 
studies.” It is unfortunate that too many irrele- 
vant and cultural ideas overburden some of the 
elementary geography. Generally the fourth- 
grade level should be given to the simple analy- 
sis of the community geography and the broad 
world relations, the fifth grade should have am- 


i.e = ee 
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ple time for a full study of the United States, 
and the sixth grade should give a full year to 
Europe. These suggestions as to the geographic 
content for the elementary grades considerably 
lessen the too-heavy geography burden that 
these grades have carried for years. The re- 
maining elementary geography of South Amer- 
ica, Africa, and Asia, with the Pacific realm 
should receive attention in the seventh and 
eighth grades or the junior high school, but a 
check of the geography courses for these levels 
in various parts of the country indicates that 
much of this good-neighbor instruction is never 
available to pupils. 

It is in the elementary and junior high schools 
almost exclusively that world geography is 
taught to our future citizens. Its insufficiency 
is obvious if world concepts are necessary to 
good citizenship and an understanding of a 
foreign policy. For these neglects we are pay- 
ing a heavy price on many foreign shores. 

This general lack of geographic thinking 
among our people is fully appreciated by the 
press and by some statesmen and politicians. 
A president in a recent radio address asked 
his audience four times to observe a world map. 
A modern Marco Polo reports his global air trip 
in a volume that becomes a best seller overnight. 
Map-publishing companies are suddenly sold 
Large groups gather to see world affairs 
demonstrated on maps. All these activities in- 
dicate our need of geographic thinking if the 
peace problems are to be understood by us and 
carried out by our youth. 

So, therefore, one is not just another Jere- 
miah in asking all schools to increase the quan- 
tity and certainly the quality of their geography 
instruction to build a secure basis for a foreign 
policy in our present and future citizenry. 


W. M. Grecory 


out. 
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IDEAS AS HISTORY 
The Growth of American Thought. By MERLE 
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SEVERAL years ago the author of a volume on 
American historiography observed that, as yet, 
we had no studies synthesizing the various mani- 


festations of our civilization. With the recent 
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publication of Merle Curti’s “The Growth of 
American Thought” such an observation is no 
longer valid. Here is a book based upon mono- 
graphie works, special studies, and the original 
researches of its author, a book that, in its en- 
tirety, gives a meaty survey of American eul- 
ture from European origins in colonial times 
to the present decades of confusion and un- 
certainty. 

Professor Curti is an inspiring teacher and 
lecturer, and he has written an inspiring book. 
Within limited space it is difficult adequately to 
portray the scope, the wealth of illustration, the 
skill at integration that comprise this “social 
history of American thought.” To sample at 
random: Merle Curti is equally at home in dis- 
cussing the ideas of the enlightenment in Amer- 
ica, the growth of national feeling, the Southern 
rationale of slavery, the impact of social Dar- 
winism, the collections of rare paintings of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, the formation of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra by Henry Lee Higginson, 
the implications of the Horatio Alger stories, 
the rising protest against the business ethic, the 
popularizing of knowledge through lecture hall, 
school, and press, the educational philosophy of 
John Dewey. The central theme is ideas: their 
context, creators, gradations, propagation, dis- 
semination, and influence. However, this is not 
a simple book. It demands a reader well-versed 
in American history, and to such, its message— 
that the United States has had a rich and varied 
intellectual life—makes fascinating reading. 

The book is all the more remarkable when we 
consider the difficulties in the way of research 
in intellectual history. 
mine the thoughts of the relatively inarticulate 
masses whose ideas were rarely imprisoned on 
paper? How wide was the gulf between the 
intellectuals and the common people, and to 
what extent did the ideas of these intellectuals 
become common property? How evaluate the 


For example, how deter- 


Reborts... 
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We 
need only reflect for a moment on the problems 
that will face the future intellectual historian 
when he attempts to evaluate the ideas of our 


respective influences of conflicting ideas? 


generation on such topics as bureaucracy, Soviet 
Russia, isolationism. Professor Curti is eog- 
nizant of these pitfalls and meets them objee- 
tively, cautiously, and with scholarly thorough- 
ness. 

One question of organization that is raised by 
The 


early period in our history, from the Revolu- 


the book is that of the allocation of space. 


tionary War to the Civil War, is discussed at 
much greater length than the time-equivalent 
It is 
to be regretted that Professor Curti’s pen did 


period from the Civil War to the present. 


not dissect as deeply or lay bare as thoroughly 
this later period, a period of equal richness in 
source and substance. 

For the classroom teacher of general Amer- 
ican history, on both seeondary-school and col- 
lege levels, the book represents a challenge—a 
challenge to flesh the dry bones of history. It 
affords an opportunity to balance the tendency 
toward exclusive concern with political and eco- 
It calls for a 
unit on American culture from a mere listing 


nomic history. revision of the 
of names and books to a vital integrated sub- 
ject matter shedding new light on our past. 
Certainly in these days, a further knowledge 
and understanding of the life of the mind is 
imperative. 

“The Growth of American Thought” repre- 
sents a masterly synthesis of what has been ae- 
complished in intellectual history up to date. 
This book will undoubtedly be widely read for 
its panoramic view and understanding of the 
multiple aspects of American culture; it is safe 
to predict that it will also act as a spur both to 


teaching and to further research in this field. 


Irvina L. Gorpon 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





FRESHMAN FORUM AT WISCONSIN 

THREE years ago the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin instituted an introductory one- 
credit course for freshmen, with the aim of 





arousing and broadening their interest in eur- 
rent problems and opportunities. It was hoped 
that, by hearing teachers in many fields speak 


on typical problems with which they were con- 
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cerned, the students would get a useful acquain- 
tance with the nature and scope of such prob- 
lems, with methods of attacking them, and with 
teachers under whom they might later study. 
Certain techniques used in teaching such a large 


class may be of some general interest. 


1. Subject This the Freshman 


Forum lectures during the first semester analyze 


matter. year 
freedom from want and freedom from fear, with 
historians, economists, political scientists, and so- 
During the 
second ‘“Tntellectual 
Adventures in the University,’’ presented chiefly by 
This is 


ciologists giving most of the lectures. 
semester the theme will be 
scientists and teachers of the humanities. 
valuable orientation material. 

2. Reading lists. Short lists of books and articles 
accompany each lecture-outline which is distributed 
to the students, and stimulate many of them to do 
follow-up reading. 

3. Discussion. It was difficult to see how ade- 
quate arrangements could be made for discussion. 
Because of the large size of the class, small groups 
were prohibitive from a budgetary standpoint, even 
if a sufficient number of capable group leaders 
could be found. This solution is being tried: on a 
second hour each week the entire class assembles to 
listen to, and take some part in, a panel discussion. 
Three members of the faculty, representing differ- 
ent fields of knowledge (a scientist, a social scien- 
tist, a teacher of literature) are permanent members 
of the panel; the fourth member is the previous 
lecturer. Students are invited to hand in written 
questions before the discussion hour; these ques- 
tions (edited by the moderator) are taken up first. 
The permanent members of the panel contribute 
The 
atmosphere is informal and friendly, but none the 


additional data and their own interpretations. 


less controversial. Before long, hands are shooting 
up all over the hall as students wish to join in; 
always there are a dozen or more questions from 
the floor which are discussed, and many others must 


be left unasked when the hour comes to an end. 


In spite of the efforts of a skillful moderator 
there are, of course, many loose ends in such a 
discussion session. But it is agreed by students 
and lecturers that this panel has made the course 
much more stimulating and productive. As edu- 
cational procedure it seems sound in (1) reveal- 
ing the complexities of a problem under consid- 
eration; (2) discouraging a teacher’s temptation 
toward classroom dominance and dogmatism; 
(3) encouraging students actively to participate 
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in attacking important issues and trying to 
reach some tentative decision with regard to 
them. Initiated as merely a substitute for dis- 
cussion groups, it may prove to be in some ways 
more effective than they are. 
WALTER R. AGArD 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


PROGRESS IN THE EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS IN THE SOVIET 
UNION! 

Since the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion for all children in the USSR, there has 
been an enormous increase in the number of 
high schools in our cities and villages and a five- 
fold increase in the enrollment of elementary 
and high schools. There were 7,800,000 pupils 
in Russia in 1914; there were nearly 40,000,000 

in 1941. 

There has also been an increase in the number 
of institutions for the education of teachers. 
Prior to the October Revolution, there were only 
five higher pedagogical institutes in the country; 
the majority of these were not state institutions 
but establishments maintained by private funds. 
Notable examples were the Pedagogical Acad- 
emy, Shelaputin, the Institute 
(Moscow), and the higher Froebel courses. 

Before the Revolution there were only 46 in- 
stitutes where teachers for elementary schools 
were trained, and even these were not higher 
schools. Training in these institutes was quite 
good, but the number was by far insufficient. 
In the present school year, 76 pedagogical in- 
stitutes are training teachers for the upper 
grades and high schools, and 122 are preparing 
teachers for the middle grades and high schools. 
The first number has increased fifteenfold as 
compared with the prerevolutionary period; the 
latter, by 250 per cent. It should be borne in 
mind, too, that universities, which now as before 
train teachers for the high schools, have con- 
siderably increased in number since the Revolu- 


Pedagogical 


tion. 

We have mentioned above only the institutes 
which were operating at the beginning of the 
school year, 1943-44. However, as the Red 


1Sent to ScHOOL AND SocleTYy by wireless from 
Moscow by Nikolai Derzhavin, chairman, Soviet 
Scientists Anti-Fascist Committee. The author, 
Professor Medynsky, is one of the best-known 
Russian writers in the field of education.—EDITor. 
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Army keeps liberating region after region from 
the Germans, more and more institutes are be- 
ing restored throughout the country, and today 
upward of 200 are in operation. 

Not only has the number of teachers institutes 
increased in comparison with prerevolutionary 
Russia, but their capacity has grown, too. Prior 
to the Revolution, each of these institutes had 
from 100 to 200 students; today each has from 
300 to 500 students. Such pedagogical institutes 
as the Lenin Pedagogical State Institute, the 
Moscow Municipal Pedagogical Institute, and 
the Moscow Pedagogical Institute of Foreign 
Languages have from 2,000 to 2,500 students 
each. 

The national pedagogical institutes of the 
various republics represent an entirely new 
feature which originated after the Revolution. 
Each republic of the Union (Ukraine, Belo- 
russia, Georgia, Azerbaijan, Armenia, Uzbeki- 
stan, Tadjikstan, and others) has its teachers 
An institute for the peoples of the 
north has been opened in Leningrad. 


institutes. 


The organization of institutes and their pro- 
grams also differ considerably from those of 
The 


four-year courses; young persons of either sex 


prerevolutionary Russia. institutes have 
having a 10-year high-school education are ad- 
mitted. Students of a particular subject (phys- 
ies, mathematies, history, ete.) receive thorough 
pedagogical education (theory and history of 
education, psychology, school hygiene, methods 
of teaching, ete.). They are also given practice 
teaching in the lower grades and in the high 
school. 

The larger institutes have opened special 
three-year graduate courses, and some of them 
have the right to confer degrees. 

Teachers institutes are higher pedagogical 
schools with a two-year course. After several 
years of work their graduates have the privilege 
of entering the higher courses of a pedagogical 
institute or a university; before the Revolution 
Teachers institutes 
The universities 


they had no such privilege. 
are divided into departments. 
also give courses in psychology and pedagogy— 
another innovation since the Revolution. 

Students in the pedagogical schools spend 
from six to seven hours a day in attending lec- 
tures, and in addition work independently in 
libraries and scientific circles. 


“eo 
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Every student receives workers’ rations and 
some meals in addition. The pedagogical in- 
stitutes have their own dining rooms and vege- 
table gardens. Living quarters are provided 
for students who need them. The best students 
receive state stipends. 

EUGENE MEDYNSKY 

LENIN PEDAGOGICAL INSTITUTE, 

Moscow, USSR 
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e 
The American Story of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations. Pp. xx +315. Illustrated. New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee on Industrial 





and Labor Conditions. The Williams Press, 
Albany. 1943. School edition, $1.00; trade, 
$1.50. 


Designed for use in the upper high-school years and 
in introductory college courses 


BATHURST, EFFIE G., and HELEN K. MACKINTOSH. 
Inter-American Education—A Curriculum Guide. 
Bulletin, 1943, No. 2, U. S. Office of Education, 
Pp. iv+66. Illustrated. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1943. 15¢. 

° 

BEARD, CHARLES A. The Republic—Conversations 

on Fundamentals. Pp. xili+ 365. The Viking 

Press. 1943. $3.00. 

“Among the fighting questions which the dean of 

American historians manages to discuss without 

coming to blows are : Is the United States, in 

true fact, one nation indivisible? How closely 
should we be bound today by the Constitution? 

What are the great contributions of Washington, 

Jefferson, and Lincoln to. American government ? 

When—and where—is the United States justified in 

using its troops? .. .” 





BRADLEY, LT. (j.g.) A. D., and CLirrorp B. Upton. 
Air Navigation Workbook—A Course in Graphic 
Mathematics. Pp. 112. American Book Com- 
pany, 88 Lexington Ave., New York. 1943. 88¢. 
This workbook provides fully for the topies in air 
navigation recommended in a recent report, issued 
jointly by the U. S. Office of Education and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics, and ap- 
proved by the Army, the Navy, and the Civil Aero 
nautics Administration. This report gives sygges 
tions on the teaching of mathematics in preindue 
tion courses in secondary schools and recommends 
that unimportant topics in mathematics be omitted 
in order to have time to introduce simple work in 
air and marine navigation. 

e 


Convocation Celebrating the Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary of New Jersey College for Women, Oc- 
tober 9, 1943. Pp. 43. Published by the col- 
lege, Rutgers University, New Brunswick. 1943. 


Cooperative Achievement Tests—Designed for High 
School and College Classes by the Cooperative 
Test Service. Pp. 48. American Council on 
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Education, 15 Amsterdam Ave., New 
1944. 
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York. Publicaciones De La Unién Panamericana: A 


Literatura Na Educacgdo (No. 79) ; La Literatura 
10 cen- 


o En La Educacién (No, 122). 1948. 
FLEXNER, ABRAHAM. Henry S. Pritchett—A Bi- ase oe H a 
te > ra ae ’ : May be obtained from Henry Grattan Doyle, The 
ography. Pp. 211. : Illustrate d. Columbia George Washington University, Washington, D. C 
University Press. 1943. $2.75. 
‘ S 
e 


HANNA, PAuL R., and Epwarp A. Krug. Market- 
Illustrated. 


ing the Things We Use. Pp. 315. 
Scott, Foresman. 1943. $1.60. 


HANNA, PAuL R., GENEVIEVE ANDERSON, and WIL- 
LIAM S, Gray. Hello, David (revision of David’s 
Peter’s Family ‘ 
Social 86). 
Pp. 
Seott, Fores- 


Friends at School ie Pp. 160. 
(revision—both of Ist- and 2nd-grade 
Studies: Curriculum Foundation Series). 
128. Each illustrated in colors. 
man. 1943. 84¢ and 72¢, respectively. 


HANNA, Pau R., I. JAMES QUILLEN, and PAUL B. 
Pp. 295. 
Scott, Foresman. 1943. $1.60. 


SEARS. Making the Goods We Need. 
Illustrated. 
JESSUP, JOHN K. 


28. Illustrated. 
48th St., New York 20. 1943. Free. 


Lowry, Howarpd F. (with the co-operation of oth- 
Ep: 
29. Prepared for the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, 100 Washington Square East, 


ers). Literature in American Education. 


New York. 1943. 


o 
MALLERY, OTTo Top. Economic Union and Dur- 
able Peace. Pp. xvi+183. Harper. 
$2.00. 


The United States government has made a series of 
economic agreements with other nations during this 
war which are intended to be continued and 


panded to include more nations afterward. 


wil! have to be based upon them. 


called collectively “Economie Union.” 
e 
MOREHOUSE, WARD. 
the American Theater. Pp. 240. 
J. B. Lippineott. 1943. $3.00. 


This is the story of “the greatest little guy in the 
American theater.” It is a book of panoramic scope, 
covering six decades of the stage and the passing 
American scene in which “George M. Cohan 


* 
America and the Future. 
Published by Life, 15 West 


1943. For twenty-five years many colleges and uni- 


ex- 
Any To the Carnegie Corporation of New 
new international institutions which may be set up 
This book is in 
sympathy with the measures already taken and 
announced by the United States government 
aims to show how they can be integrated and ex- 
tended by a series of mechanisms and functions 


and vision of whose officers, backed by 


George M. Cohan—Prince of 
Illustrated. 


was To college staff members whose thrift 


Report of the Citizens Emergency Conference for 
Interracial Unity, held at Hunter College, New 
York, September 25, 1943. Pp. 30. Published 
by the conference, 55 West 42nd St., New York 
18. 1943. 5¢. 

* 

STEWART, MAXWELL S. When I Get Out Will J 
Find a Job? (Publie Affairs Pamphlets No. 

Pp. 31. Publie Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 1943. 10¢. 
Who will get out first? Will there be jobs for all? 
What educational opportunities will be open for ex- 
service men? 

e 

War Savings Programs for Schools at War—A 
Handbook of Dramatic Material. Pp. 95.  Pre- 
pared by Education Section, War Finance Di- 
vision, U. S. Treasury Department, Washington. 


Pp. 1943. 


Contains the scripts of 6 tested War-Savings plays, 
as well as additional information and suggestions in 
answer to numerous requests from elementary and 
secondary schools. Copies may be obtained on re- 
quest. The supply is limited and it will not be pos- 
sible to supply more than one copy to a school. 


TIAA 








versities have pooled the funding of retire- 
ment benefits through TIAA. Today we pay 
tribute— 


York and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, the 


gifts of more than $6,000,000, made 
TIAA what it is; 

To trustees and administrative officers 
of more than 200 colleges and uni- 
versities who have strengthened their 
institutions in many ways by bringing 
them to participate in this pool and 
thus made them far more valuable to 
their students; 


such a dynamic and universally beloved figure.” thus encouraged protects their fami- 
e lies during working years and them- 


OpuM, Howarp W. Race and Rumors of Race. selves in their old age. 


a ma eee TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


The story of racial tension in the United States as 

it existed during the year of global war from mid- 
Twenty-five Years Old 522 Fifth Avenue 
$150,000,000 Assets New York 18, N. Y. 


1942 to 1943. Dr. Odum suggests the answer to 
the question, “What is the way out and the way 

35,000 Members in 900 Institutions of 
Higher Education 


on?” when he declares that the book is “literally an 
affectionate appeal to all the people of the nation 
and a challenge to its leadership ... in facing 
truth wherever found; in the asking of essential 

















questions; in the search for correct answers. .. . 
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